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n the decade between 1985-86 and 1995-96, 
undergraduate charges for tuition, room, and board 
increased 23 percent at public colleges and 36 
percent at private colleges^ As a percentage of 
family income, these charges grew from about 12 to 15 percent at 
public colleges and 32 to 42 percent at private colleges.^ While 
federal financial aid has kept pace with increases in tuition and 
fees over the same time period, a smaller proportion of federal aid 
has been distributed in the form of grants and a larger proportion 
in the form of loans. ^ 

Faced with increases in education costs, many undergraduates 
rely heavily on work to help pay for their postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports indicate that most undergraduates enrolled 
in U.S. postsecondary education work while enrolled, and many 
work full time."^ This may be especially true for students who are 
reluctant to borrow for fear of not being able to repay their edu- 
cation debt. 

This booklet summarizes a study of undergraduates who worked 
while they were enrolled in postsecondary education in 
1995-96. Unlike earlier studies of student employment, this 
study makes a distinction between undergraduates who work 
primarily to pay for their schooling and those who have estab- 
lished employment that they have combined with postsecondary 
study. 
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Students Versus Workers: How 
Undergraduates Identify Themselves 



As the enrollment of older students in postsecondary education 
has grown, ^ the proportion of undergraduates who have spent a 
period of time in the work force also has risen. In 1 995-96, more 
than half of undergraduates aged 24 years or older worked full 
time while they were enrolled, compared with less than one- 
quarter of students under the age of 24.^ Thus, it is useful to 
determine which students work for the purpose of paying for 
their education ("Students Who Work") and which have estab- 
lished employment and are enrolled in postsecondary education 
to enhance their careers or for personal fulfillment ("Employees 
Who Study"). For the former group, working is clearly a means 
to help them achieve their educational goals, and for these stu- 
dents, the impact of work on their educational progress can be 
more directly assessed. For undergraduates with established 
employment, working is a primary activity that may or may not 
be related to their postsecondary enrollment. 

About one-half of 1995-96 undergraduates identified them- 
selves primarily as Students Who Work; slightly less than one- 
third (29 percent) identified themselves as Employees Who 
Study; and the remaining did not work while enrolled. Students 
Who Work reported working an average of 25 hours per week 
while they were enrolled, substantially fewer hours than the 39 
hours per week reported by Employees Who Study. 

About three-quarters (73 percent) of Students Who Work were 
under the age of 24. In contrast, less than one-quarter of 
Employees Who Study were under 24. In keeping with these age 






How undergraduates identify themselves 
and how much they work 
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differences, Students Who Work were far more likely to be finan- 
cially dependent on their parents (67 percent versus 17 percent), 
while Employees Who Study were mostly independent. Fifty-eight 
percent of Employees Who Study were married and 42 percent 
had dependents, compared with about 20 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively, of Students Who Work. 
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Age distribution and dependency status of 
Students Who Work and Employees Who Study 
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Roughly half of Students Who Work were enrolled in 4-year col- 
leges or universities (52 percent), and 38 percent were enrolled in 
2-year institutions. In contrast, Employees Who Study were 
enrolled predominantly in 2-year institutions, while about one in 
four (28 percent) were enrolled in 4-year colleges or universities. 
Consistent with their working intensity, about two-thirds of 
Employees Who Study were enrolled exclusively part time, while 
more than half of Students Who Work were enrolled exclusively 
full time. 

Students Who Work to Pay 
Education Expenses 

The remainder of this analysis focuses on undergraduates who 
identified themselves as students who work to help pay for their 
education. These students tend to be younger, more often 
enrolled in 4-year institutions, and more likely to be enrolled full 
time than their counterparts who are primarily employees. 

How much these students worked was strongly associated with 
where they were enrolled and whether they attended full time or 
part time. Students who were enrolled in 4-year colleges tended 
to work fewer hours than those in 2-year institutions. For exam- 
ple, 34 percent worked 15 or fewer hours and 18 percent 
worked 35 or more hours, while among those in the 2-year sec- 
tor, 1 5 percent worked 1 5 or fewer hours and 36 percent worked 
35 or more hours. Students who attended exclusively full time 
were also more likely to work 15 or fewer hours and less likely 
to work full time than students with mixed or exclusively part- 
time enrollment. 
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How Work Affects Course Taking and 
Academic Performance 

Students Who Work were asked about the limitations that work 
imposed on their academic program. These limitations included 
restricting the choice of classes, limiting the number of classes, 
limiting time in which classes can be scheduled, and having less 
access to the library. About 40 percent of Students Who Work 
reported that their work schedule limited their class schedule. 
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Students Who Work:^ 

Number of hours worked per week while enrolled 
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and 36 percent reported that their 


choice 


of classes was 


reduced. It is clear from these results that the more hours students 



worked, the more likely they were to report any one of the four lim- 
itations. For example, for each of the four limitations, less than 
one-quarter (15 to 22 percent) of students working 15 or fewer 
hours reported that work imposed the limitation, compared with 
41 percent or more of students working full time. 
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Students Who Work:* 

How work affects class schedule 
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Parallel to these findings, the more students reported working 
(up to 34 hours), the more likely they were to Indicate that work- 
ing had a negative effect on their academic performance/ Those 
working more than 15 hours per week were at least twice as 
likely to say work had a negative effect. About 1 7 percent of stu- 
dents working 15 or fewer hours reported that work had a nega- 
tive effect on their academic performance, compared with 34 
percent of those working 1 6-20 hours, 46 percent of those work- 
ing 21-34 hours, and 55 percent of those working 35 or more 
hours. Conversely, students working 1 5 or fewer hours were much 
more likely to report that work had a positive effect on their acad- 
emic performance than students working more hours. 
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Students Who Work:* 

How work affects performance 
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In summary, more than one-third of Students Who Work report- 
ed that work limited their class schedule, and about the same 
proportion reported that work had a negative effect on their aca- 
demic performance. Furthermore, among those who worked 
more than half time, roughly half reported that work adversely 
affected their performance. Taken as a whole, therefore, these 
results indicate that more than one in four undergraduates who 
identify themselves as students who work to pay for education 
expenses are adversely affected by the amount they work. 
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Relationship Between 
Working and Borrowing 



The results from a recent report based on a national survey of 
undergraduates who first began their postsecondary education in 
1989-90 (BPS:89/94) indicate that students who borrowed to 
pay for their education had higher postsecondary persistence 
rates (as of 1 994) than those who did not borrow.® This remained 
true after controlling for institution type and other variables 
related to persistence. The same analysis also showed that work- 
ing 14 or fewer hours per week had a positive effect on persis- 
tence in a multivariate model compared to working 15-33 
hours. The results of this report imply that the methods students 
choose in paying for their postsecondary education can have an 
impact on their persistence and eventual degree attainment. 

Among undergraduates who were enrolled in 1995-96, those who 
identified themselves as students who worked to pay for their edu- 
cation expenses differed in their likelihood of borrowing and how 
much they borrowed relative to how much they worked. Overall, 
about one-third of Students Who Work (35 percent) had taken out 
a student loan, borrowing an average of $4,150. Students who 
worked 15 or fewer hours, however, were more likely to borrow 
than students who worked more hours. In addition, among those 
who borrowed, students who worked 15 or fewer hours borrowed 
more on average than those who either worked 21-34 hours or 35 
or more hours, but not more than students who worked 16-20 
hours. These patterns for the rate of borrowing held even when 
analyzed separately for students in public 4-year colleges and 
those In private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions. 
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Students Who Work:* 
Financial aid profile 
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The figure on the next page illustrates the relationship between 
work intensity and financial aid status for Students Who Work. It 
demonstrates that financial aid in general, and financial aid that 
includes borrowing in particular, were associated with working 
intensity. Students who received financial aid but did not borrow 
were more likely than those who did not receive aid to work 15 
or fewer hours and less likely to work 35 or more hours. 
Similarly, among those who received aid, students who bor- 
rowed were more likely than students who did not borrow to 
work 15 or fewer hours and less likely to work 35 or more hours. 
Thus, there is some indication that students are substituting work 
for borrowing. There were no differences, however, in the pro- 
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Students Who Work:* 
Relationship between borrowing and work 
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portion of students working either 16-20 hours or 21-34 hours 
with respect to receiving aid or borrowing. 



Persistence in 1995-96 

To estimate whether students interrupted their enrollment in 1 995-96, 
an indicator of whether or not students were enrolled for eight or 
more months was used. The analysis was limited to students who 

■ worked while enrolled to pay education expenses; 

■ were enrolled in the fall of 1995; and 

■ had an associate's or bachelor's degree objective and 
did not attain the degree in 1995-96. 
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Given their educational objectives, these students would be expect- 
ed to continue their enrollment for a full academic year. This group 
represents about one-third of the undergraduate population. 
Because first-year students are much more likely to drop out or 
interrupt their enrollment than continuing students, the analysis also 
distinguishes between these two groups of students. 

As shown in the following figure, the results indicate that the 
likelihood of students attending for a full year was related to their 
employment intensity. This was true for both first-year and con- 
tinuing students. About one in five (21 percent) first-year students 
working 35 or more hours per week did not attend for a full year, 
compared with about one in twenty (6 percent) who worked 1-15 
hours. Among continuing students, 2 percent who worked 1-15 
hours did not attend for a full year, compared with 11 percent of 
those working full time. For both first-year and continuing students, 
those working 1-15 hours per week were less likely to interrupt 
their enrollment than students working 1 6-34 hours per week. 

This study determined the likelihood of students interrupting their 
enrollment only within one academic year. As such, it is an over- 
estimate of actual one-year persistence because it does not take into 
account students who did not return to school the following school 
year. Nevertheless, even within this restricted time frame, the results 
confirm the adverse relationship of working full time to persistence, 
and they also suggest that, compared with working 1 to 15 hours 
per week, working more hours while enrolled is associated with 
higher rates of enrollment interruption. 

Supporting the findings of earlier studies, this analysis also found 
that students who did not work while enrolled were less likely to 
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Interrupted enrollment in 1995-96* 
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interrupt their enrollment than those working 1-15 hours. This 
result held for both firsNyear (1 5 percent versus 6 percent) and other 
students (6 percent versus 2 percent). In fact, students who did not 
work had similar attrition rates as students working 16-34 hours. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



For undergraduates who identify themselves as Students Who Work, 
the purpose of work is to help them achieve their educational goals, 
and for these students, the impact of work on their academic pro- 
gram can be assessed. 

Students Who Work reported working an average of 25 hours per 
week. They were relatively evenly distributed across the work spec- 
trum, with similar proportions reporting that they worked full time 
as working 15 or fewer hours — about one in four in each group. 
Working intensity was associated with where students were 
enrolled and whether they attended full time or part time. Students 
in 4-year institutions or students attending full time (regardless of 
where they were enrolled) were more likely to report working 1 5 or 
fewer hours and less likely to report working full time than their 
counterparts enrolled in 2-year institutions or those attending part 
time. 

How much students worked was strongly related to how often they 
reported that work limited their schedule or negatively affected their 
performance. Students working 15 or fewer hours were much less 
likely than students working more hours to report that work limited 
their class choices, their class schedules, the number of classes they 
could take, or access to the library. In fact, as the number of hours 
worked while enrolled increased, the likelihood of students report- 
ing such limitations rose. Similar results were found for the likeli- 
hood of dependent students reporting that work had a negative 
effect on their academic performance. Overall, the results indicated 
that more than one in four Students Who Work felt that work 
adversely affected their academic program. 
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In addition, there was a clear relationship between persistence in 
1995-96 and work intensity. One in five first-year students working 
full time did not attend for a full year, compared with one in twen- 
ty among those working 1 5 or fewer hours. Even when controlling 
for related factors such as attendance status, income, and institution 
type, students who worked full time had lower persistence than 
those who worked 1-1 5 hours.^ 

In this study, there was some indication that students may substitute 
working for borrowing. Students who reported working 1 5 or fewer 
hours were far more likely to borrow (47 percent versus 26 percent) 
and also borrowed more on average ($4,344 versus $3,810) than 
their counterparts working full time. The differences in the propor- 
tions working 1 5 or fewer hours versus 35 or more hours were also 
found for students in either public 4-year institutions or private, not- 
for-profit 4-year institutions. While borrowing results in debt that 
must be repaid when students finish their postsecondary education, 
choosing to work intensively in lieu of any borrowing may increase 
a student's chance of not finishing his or her degree. In fact, based 
on the results of this study, it appears that borrowing enough to 
reduce the number of hours a student needs to work to no more 
than 15 hours per week may increase a student's chances of com- 
pleting her or his degree. 
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